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HE business of insurance is keenly com- 

petitive. The company which succeeds 
is the one which offers the best service at the 
lowest net cost. 


Good service is costly. Hence all items of 
overhead expense which do not contribute 
either to the service or to the procurement of 
new business are handicap in the competitive 
race. 


There is a tendency, generally observable, 
for the expenses of mutual companies to in- 
crease without corresponding benefit to their 
service or business getting departments. 


Opportunities for reducing management 
expense, while at the same time improving 
the sales and service functions, exist in every 
home office. 


We invite inquiry with reference to the 
service which we have developed for mutual 
companies. 


Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 


Actuaries, Statisticians, Accountants 


75 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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SAVING Sie) SECURITY 


SERVICE 








ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Accidents cost money in lost time, decreased production, damaged material and 
equipment, labor turnover and insurance rates. Our Safety Engineers, all practical, 
through organization, maintenance and stimulation of safety committees, help plant 
executives to help themselves. They analyze conditions, point out hazards, moral and 
physical, and prescribe remedies that assure best results. Talks, often illustrated by 
motion pictures, are made to the workers to educate them along safety lines. Executives 
are consulted and informed of conditions vital to the welfare of their business. Analyses 
of accidents, non-compensable as well as compensable, have in many instances shown the 
former to be more expensive to the employer. Thorough plant inspections have fre- 
quently resulted in a saving in time and material greatly in excess of the expenditure 
required to eliminate the hazards involved. Mechanical safeguards have been originated 
and developed and are installed by our mechanics at cost. Michigan Mutual Accident 
Prevention Service is based on the mutual principle of serving the employer to the 
greatest possible extent financially and with due regard to the humanitarian motive of 
saving the worker needless pain and suffering. 











DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 


Every Policy is Non-Assessable 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 


Fire, Theft, Public Liability, Property Damage, Collision 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLIC LIABILITY 
GENERAL PUBLIC LIABILITY 

ELEVATOR — TEAMS 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY CO. 
Park gliding AOD TE ay 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
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History of American Insurance 
Chapter III 


The First State Insurance Departments; Stock Company Frauds; Further Growth of 
Insurance; Civil War and Insurance—Solidity of Mutual Insurance Shown; Early Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Methods; Arson and Insurance; Hose Is Invented. 


=) HE New York Insurance Department was estab- 
lished in 1859. The superintendent’s first re- 
port said: ‘‘The establishing of a distinct de- 
department charged with the execution of the 
laws relating to insurance was imperatively demanded by 
the magnitude and importance of the interests involved, 
and the vast increase of the insurance business within the 
past few years.’’ It was predicted in his report that New 
York’s example would be followed by all the other states. 
As predicted, state after state followed New York’s ex- 
ample, as well as the example of Massachusetts, which 
state had established a separate insurance department in 
1855, or four years before New York recognized the great 
importance of the insurance business by establishing such 
a department. Massachusetts appointed three commission- 
ers at first but the number was reduced to two three years 
later, and to one in 1866. New Hampshire established an 
insurance department the year following New York’s initi- 
ative and Rhode Island followed the second year. Other 
states followed in the establishing of such departments. 





Srock CoMPpANyY FRAuDS 


For several years following 1852 stock fire imsurance 
charters became very popular with New York speculators. 
They were manipulated about as follows: The stockholders, 
usually speculators or bank directors, gave their notes for 
the required amount of capital. 

The bank would credit the company with the amount of 
the notes as a deposit. The new company would appear 
with a fully paid-up capital. For a while the premiums 
would be absorbed, the losses staved off, large dividends de- 
clared, and then the stockholders would sell out leaving 
their successors to wind up the business and dispose of 
the suits. Many such stock companies were organized in 
Pennsylvania. 

This evil in New York was broken up after a few years 


= it still continued in Pennsylvania until several years 
ater. 


It was owing to these manipulations that the New York 
Comptroller urged in his report of 1855 the passage of a 
deposit law for fire insurance companies and the creation 
of an insurance department. In this movement he was 
supported by the legitimate insurance companies. 

One of the early Massachusetts reports shows that many 
of the stock companies were of dubious character and were 
foraging in wildcat style by cutting rates in other states 
where they were but little known. It was evils like this 
that New York and Massachusetts sought to eradicate by 
their enactments and by the establishing of insurance de- 
partments. 

FURTHER GROWTH OF INSURANCE 


In 1860 it was estimated that the amount at risk in all 
the companies in the United States was about $3,000,000,- 
000, being about one fifth of the total wealth of the Union. 
This business was divided among about 650 companies of 
various classes and of different degrees of responsibility. 

Old records show that in the year 1861 there were in the 
state of Maine 37 mutual fire and marine companies and 9 
stock companies. In the state of New Hampshire there 
were 20 mutual fire companies which controlled the entire 
insurance business in that state;.in Vermont there were 5 
mutual fire insurance companies and a few stock companies. 

Rhode Island had 12 mutual fire and marine insurance 
companies and 9 stock fire companies; Connecticut had 11 
mutual fire insurance companies and 14 stock fire and 
marine companies; the state of New Jersey had 10 mutual 
fire companies and 8 stock fire companies. 

In Delaware there were 2 mutuals and one stock fire 
company, while in the Dictrict of Columbia there were 1 
mutual and 3 stock companies. 

In the state of Virginia the number of mutual and stock 
companies were about equal; North Carolina had 8 mutual 
companies and South Carolina about 3 or 4 mutuals and 
an equal number of stock companies; Louisiana had 7 
mutual companies and 2 stock companies. 
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The states of the West had by this time (1861) become 
well represented in the insurance business. In Michigan 
there were 9 mutual companies and 4 stock companies and 
a few agencies; Wisconsin had 7 mutual companies and 4 
stock companies, while Missouri had 12 mutuals and 18 
stock companies. The business proposition of establishing 
insurance companies had even reached California and that 
state had 3 mutual fire and marine companies and 1 stock 
fire company. 

In the state of Ohio the number of stock and mutual 
companies was about even, there being 21 mutual compan- 
ies and 20 stock companies. 


In New York there were 25 mutual fire companies and 9 
mutual marine companies as well as a good many stock fire 
and marine companies. Massachusetts had the largest 
number of mutual companies of any state at that time there 
being 61 mutual fire companies and 13 mutual fire and 
marine companies as well as 34 stock fire and marine com- 
panies. 


Crvi, Wark AND INSURANCE 


The effect of the civil war on insurance was very de- 
pressing. Northern insurance companies received many in- 
quiries from the Southern States regarding the status of 
their policies as the crisis neared. The following reply 
from a northern insurance company to a South Carolina 
office was characteristic of the replies to such inquiries: 
‘*We do not consider outstanding policies vitiated by the 
simple act of secession, but if any loss occurs consequent 
upon this act, or by any of the causes enumerated in the 
clauses to which you have called our attention, we most 
emphatically consider that the policy covering such prop- 
erty is thereby rendered null and void. 


‘Tf contracts cannot be received on these terms we not 
only wish to discontinue business in South Carolina, but 
to cancel all outstanding obligations.”’ 

Business of all classes was greatly depressed as the crisis 
neared and there was a general depreciation of securities 
in which many insurance companies shared. 

The stock of the stock insurance companies was quoted 
at a large discount. Agencies in the seceded states were 
suspended. It was a period of disaster for the stock insur- 
ance companies and many were unable to meet conditions 
and were compelled to quit. The mutual insurance com- 
panies, however, owing to their more stable form of insur- 
ance, which was less affected by business conditions, re- 
mained in a very substantial condition. 

As the war advanced there were numerous fires in the 
South and Charleston had a $7,000,000 conflagration al- 
most at the very commencement of the war. 

The losses of the numerous southern fires fell upon Eng- 
lish and Southern companies, the Northern insurance com- 
panies having withdrawn by this time. Many of the South- 
ern insurance companies were entirely obliterated being 
unable to withstand the disasters of the war. 

The industrial demands caused by the war had become 
very heavy by 1862 which caused more extensive insurance 
business in the North with increased rates. 

As the war approached a favorable conclusion a good 
many stock insurance companies of doubtful standing 
were organized, especially in the West. 

The marine insurance companies were fortunate during 
the first two years of the war but the confederate cruisers 
had by this time become destructive and the marine com- 
panies suffered severely. 

During the period of the war the cost of insurance was 
greatly increased. The losses grew steadily until in 1866 
the percentage of losses on premiums jumped from an aver- 


age of 53 per cent during the five years prior to the war to 
71 per cent. 

Many insurance companies were forced to quit and ten 
‘years later the number of companies in existence was ap- 
proximately the same as just before the civil war. 

In 1871 the Chicago fire came. In its magnitude it dis- 
counted all previous disasters the world had ever known. 
The total loss was $160,000,000, while the insurance losses 
were $90,000,000, which was distributed among 200 insur- 
ance companies. Sixty-four insurance companies were 
brought to grief by the tremendous losses. 

A second disaster occurred in the great fire in Boston 13 
months later destroying property valued at $100,000,000 
on which there was insurance to the amount of $50,000,000. 
Fifty more companies were added to the list of companies 
crippled or destroyed by the heavy additional losses. 

The two great conflagrations so seriously crippled the 
stock insurance companies of the country that the stock in- 
surance business was recognized as a most risky business. 

Earzy Fire ExtineuisHine MeTHops 

Buckets and ladders were the chief fire fighting apparat- 
us up to the year 1820, although there were a few crude 
hand-operated fire engines in the larger cities of such a 
low power as to be interefered with by shade trees, it be- 
ing necessary to place the hand fire engines close to a 
burning building. 

As early as 1719 Philadelphia purchased an English- 
made hand fire engine which cost fifty pounds. Fines lev- 


ied for various offenses such as smoking tobacco on the 
streets of Philadelphia, were used in paying for the fire- 
fighting apparatus. 

Franklin’s Union company, a company organized to ex- 
tinguish fires, was formed in Philadelphia in 1736 by 


Franklin and four of his friends. 


It was an association for mutual assistance. Each 
member furnished at his own expense six leather buckets 
and two stout linen bags. These were taken to the fires, 
the buckets for carrying water and the bags to hold articles 
removed from burning buildings, that they might be better 
protected from thieves. 


Each member pledged himself to go to all fires. The 
number of members was limited to thirty. This company 
existed for eighty-four years. 


ARSON AND INSURANCE 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
growth of fire insurance throughout the country was charged 
with the growth in the number of fires. In 1840 a writer 
stated that the effect of the growth of fire insurance in 
New York was the same as in Paris and London and he 
was doubtful as to whether the community had been bene- 
fitted by fire insurance on this account. The fact was men- 
tioned that while only about one-half the property in New 
York was covered by insurance from three-fourths to seven- 
eights of the fires were of insured property. 

Not only was this said to be true in fire insurance but 
marine arson cases were said to be numerous along the 
Atlantic coast and among the West Indies. Some prom- 
inent merchants, who held insurance upon merchandise in 
cargo, were ruined by the marine arson exposures made 
in 1828. 

Many rotten and worthless vessels were abandoned to the 
underwriters at high prices. Some ships were scuttled 
and others were purposely wrecked on the shores. 

In Philadelphia the earliest municipal ordinance toward 
preventing conflagrations was one regulating the burning 
out of chimneys at certain times, and this was followed by 
provisions for chimney sweeping. This ordinance read as 
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follows: ‘‘Every person whose chimney shall take fire and 
blaze out at the top, not having been swept within one 
ealendar month, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 20 
shillings; but if swept within that time, and taking fire and 
blazing out at the top, the person who swept the same, 
either by himself, his servants or negroes, shall forfeit and 
pay 20 shillings.”’ 

In 1781 an ordinance was passed in Philadelphia pre- 
venting the growing of trees in the streets of Philadelphia. 
It read as follows: ‘‘And whereas trees growing in the 
public streets, lanes and alleys of the said city of Philadel- 
phia, do obstruct the passage through the same, and also 
disturb and disorder the water courses and foot-ways by 
the extending and increase of the roots thereof, and must 
tend to spread fires when any break out within the said 
city; Be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all trees now growing, or which shall hereafter grow or 
be planted within the streets, lanes and alleys of this city, 
shall be removed out of the same by the said commission- 
ers.’’ This law was repealed in 1782, and in 1810 the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, the company that had refused to 
write insurance on houses having shade trees near them, 
decided to discontinue that objection. 


As early as 1795 Philadelphia took steps to regulate the 
class of material used in constructing buildings within cer- 
tain limits, that greater fire protection might be had. A 
legislative enactment empowered the city corporation to 
forbid by ordinance the erection of any wooden mansion, 
house, shop, warehouse, store, carriage house or stable with- 
in such sections of the city as it would be judged proper 
to exclude such buildings from. 


Hose Is INVEN! ED 


Riveted hose was invented in 1808 in Philadelphia. This 
enabled fireman to place the hand engines a greater dis- 
tance from the fire. Along with riveted hose came the 
hose reel. These inventions were a great advancement in 
fire fighting apparatus, water no longer having to be car- 
ried to the engines in buckets. 

Hose companies were formed to co-operate with the hand 
engine companies. The first company, the Philadelphia 
Hose Company, was organized in 1803. The fire fighters 
were greatly elated when trials showed that while it had 
taken 15 minutes to fill the engine cistern with water when 
buckets were used, it could be done with the riveted hose 
in one and one-half minutes. 


It seems, however, that the newly invented riveted hose 
gave the firemen considerable trouble for in 1811 a com- 
plaint was made that owing to the poorly constructed hose 
used in an effort to extinguish a fire, the fire gained great 
headway, and it was stated that the hose companies could 
not be depended upon too much for their hose was con- 
tinually out of order. 


Later, in 1819, it was claimed that the quarrels of the 
Philadelphia fire companies for precedence delayed the 
necessary work at fires. 

It was about this time that the ‘‘Philadelphia Society 
for the Protection of Movable Property in Time of Fire’’ 
was formed. The members were provided with badges to 
distinguish them while in service. Its object was to prevent 
theft and to better care for the articles saved from fire. 
This company had large baskets in which to place the art- 
icles saved and had vehicles to use in carrying the baskets 
away. All of these companies were more or less social and 
political in character. 


In 1840 the Mechanics Institute of New York, offered 
a gold medal for the best plan for a steam fire engine, there 
being no steam fire engines in America at that time. This 
led to the building of a more or less successful fire engine 
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the same year. This engine was abandoned later by the 
insurance companies that operated it, owing to the jealousy 
of the fire companies. 

In later years, owing to the increase in the height of 
buildings and the increase in the number of fires through- 
out the country, it was generally realized that better fire 
fighting equipment was badly needed. 

A destructive fire in Cincinnati in 1851 resulted in a 
demand for better apparatus at once. Hand engines and 
hook and ladder outfits were then the fire-fighting equip- 
ment used. Cincinnati engineers made fire-fighting equip- 
ment a study and as a result the first decidedly successful 
steam fire engine was produced, which was named the 
‘‘Unele Joe Ross.’’ Its merits were so outstanding that 
two more were soon added to the Cincinnati fire depart- 
ment. 

The success of the Cincinnati steam fire engine was ap- 
preciated by other cities and it was not but a few years 
before steamers were in quite general use. Boston pro- 
cured steamers in 1862 and New York in 1865. 


The Purmort Prize. 


Last year when Mr. C. A. L. Purmort retired from the 
presidency of the National Association off Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, he offered prizes for the best essay of 
less than 500 words on the subject of ‘‘Mutual Fire In- 
surance.’’ 

Mr. S. F. Coffin, of Columbus, Ohio, representative of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, was the winner of the first prize of $100.00 in 
gold and Mr. Alex L. Gerry, Secretary of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Duluth, Minnesota, 
was the winner of the second prize of $50.00. 

The judges of the contest were Hon. Herman L. Ekern, 
Chairman and W. B. Gasche, Topeka, Kansas and Hon. 
Charles F. Nesbit of Washington, D. C. 

Papers were received from fourteen states and two 
Canadian provinces. 


The following essay received the first prize: 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


The history of Mutual Fire Insurance is interwoven with 
the industrial and economic history of our nation. 

Trece our country’s industrial development and we find 
the Factory Mutuals keeping pace with the development 
of our great manufacturing industries and leading in the 
development of improved engineering standards. We see 
the Lumber Mutuals, the Grain Mutuals, and other com- 
panies develop from small struggling organizations into 
powerful financial institutions, built on the principles of 
mutuality and sound business organization. 


Study the development of rural life and we find groups 
of farmers, frequently pioneers facing hardships and new 
problems, organizing their own Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. Simple in organization, they were yet found- 
ed on two fundementals of insurance; a scattered risk and 
a good moral hazard. Individually, many of these Mutuals 
seem insignificant but,collectively, they have furnished a 
genuine contribution to our economic development. 

So much for the past. What of the present and the 
future? Fire insurance is not a luxury but a public ne- 
cessity and Fire Insurance organizations must be judged 
by the service they are rendering to the public. On this 
basis of the public welfare the challenge to the fire insur- 
ance interests of America today is threefold. 

Our national fire waste must be reduced. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Franklin, Founder of Mutual Insurance 


Address delivered by 
Senator JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 
at the Franklin Ceremonial, Chicago 
National Mutual Insurance Week 


OU are here paying your tribute to one who is recog- 
nized as an author and founder of that form of 
security to your fellow citizen that is described as 

insurance. You are paying your tribute to that spirit of 
thrift, that sense of security, that asset of assurance which 
Benjamin Franklin by nature possessed when he created in- 
connection with insurance the privilege and the opportuni- 
ty of what is now called a mutual insurance. 


Sometimes it will 
arise to your mind to 
ask what must have 
been the motive of 
these respective foun- 
ders. There are a few 
thoughts I would like 
to take the liberty to 
bring to your minds 
that you might keep 
them as the founda- 
tion of the theme of 
the few further words 
I shall utter upon this 
occasion. 





When Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Mor- 
ris, Thomas Jefferson 
and that class of our 
ancient fathers as- 
sembled to lay the 
foundation of this 
government they were 
confronted with an 
interesting develop- 
ment from the foreign lands. It was that the discontent 
which had brought the nationalities of the earth to send 
their children to colonize this, our America, was only half 
governmental; partly it was the revolt against the form 
of tyranny which the government of emperors and the sway 
of kings had imposed upon them. But more it was that 
opportunities had been denied the individual by which 
he could secure himself in independent possessions and 
protect himself against those hazards of life for which 
he was not responsible but the peril of which he was 
compelled to endure. 


They realized that unless something was done to give 
the individual in America the chance and the opportunity 
to establish himself in connection with his fellow man in 
some form of organization that gave him security to his 
property and something of an endowment in the way of an 
inheritance of that security to those whose lives were at- 
tached to him, he would become discouraged. He had paid 
the penalty many years he and his fathers before him, of 
paying taxes to the order of kings, paying tribute to mon- 
archs,yielding obedience to the demands of war, and sur- 
rendering his life and that of his family to something of a 
servial obedience to the imperial power called government. 

But, in the final end, unless he had been able to save 
something out of his earnings—and that being rare in 
those days, where the contest of wars exhausted the far- 
mer, as it did the toiler, in taxes to support armies. Where 
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he had saved a small pittance, it was invariably consumed 
by illness, or demands of education. His business, if covered, 
was covered only by the profits of his good name. Should 
illness overtake him, should the devastation of fire consume 
him, should floods inundate him, should the horrors of life 
in its different form of visitations destroy him, he had no 
recourse. And then his natural tendency, as is the course 
of human nature, was to charge these fates to the failure 
of government and the institution of intelligence in not 
finding for him some system of assurance which could have 
guarded him in his later days, after he had made his 
sacrifice, from such losses and such disasters. 


He then ceased to become a patriotic citizen. He then 
became a citizen in revolt, he became a fellow who had a 
grievance against the institution of government which had 
left him so helpless. 


These masters who laid the foundation stones of this 
government early saw that there was something more than 
the mere matter of the individual insurance to reassure 
the pocket, and when they sought these forms of establish- 
ment, it was for the protection of the Republic as well as 
for the individual. It was indeed to lay the foundation 
of a government that could live as the chanter of a splendid 
song, well-echoed, for a thousand years, and, for the purpose 


of insuring to the people a government that gave them 
confidence. 


Then the question arose, ‘‘How will the individual hin- 
self be brought to where he would continue the enterprise, 
if you merely gave him to understand that the only benefit 
he was to get was after paying his money for years, ulti- 
mately if some collapse came, he was to forfeit everything? 
It was to pass into the hands of a few favored stockholders, 
bearing no relation in its compensation to that which he 
had contributed?’’ And these men realized, after all, that 
government was a system of cooperation, it was not a 
system by which men yielded up their individuality. They 
didn’t surrender their independence, they didn’t convert 
themselves to be subjects of the state; they merely agreed 
among themselves that they would cooperate, with the 
single object by which all could be benefited, upon the 
theory of the Union for one, and the one for the Union. 


Thus was born the theory that if the mutual companies 
could be devised and they could be organized, each member 
of it would feel that whatever its fortunes were, he was 
a beneficiary ; whatever its fates were, he was an inheritor; 
whatever its ultimate riches were, he was one of those to be 
divided among. But finally, and above all, was to feel that 
to which he contributed was a matter likewise to be en- 
joyed, whatever the fate of profit, or the outcome. He had 
invested two things. One was his personal honor. The 
other was his personal possessions. He need only preserve 
his honor and then preserve the integrity of action in the 
control and management of his properties. Thus the 
mutual company began to appeal to the popular mind and 
has grown to the extent with which you are so familiar. 


Then, why do you assemble here in this noble park, 
this contribution of this imperial municipality, this city, 
the marvel of present day civilization, out here in the 
cool air, under the Autumn skies? You assemble to pay 
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tribute to this monument which marks the life of a great 
and distinguished hero of our country. 


Benjamin Franklin was from humble sources. His life 
grew in small places. His little business interests taught 
him the necessity of preserving small things. He realized 
through his whole life the necessity of carrying on just 
such institutions as you have instituted and are now main- 
taining in different parts of our Republic. And then he 
turned his attention to the foundation of a government 
that could protect the foundation of the mutual institutions 
which had been laid. But here I want you to understand 
he was confronted with a thought to which I now allude, 
that probably has not been in your mind, and which you 
will forgive me if, in alluding to it, I assume to touch 
something that might be charged an aspect of politics. 
I do not mean, of course, party politics. I sometimes 
agree with the man who I met in Berlin at our session 
lately, last month. Secretary of State, Hughes, and myself 
had been two of the speakers before the American Bar 
Association in its reception by England at London, and in 
France, at Paris, and in going up to Germany, where we 
were to sail home, at a session there in Berlin there was 
a little fellow from Holland who was very anxious to talk 
polities to me. I think he looked me over and thought 
I looked something like either a Swede or a German, and he 
could speak more confidentially. At any rate, he said to 
me, ‘‘I no understand,—I no understand American poli- 
ties.”’ 


I said, ‘‘No? Nor do we, either.’’ 


And then he began breaking out in German to me, and 
finally he got back and he said, ‘‘Oh, yes, vas is you say 
in your country? Oh, yes, in your country it vas dis: 
ven a man, he vas your vay comin’, ha! he vas ecrackerjack! 
But ven he vas your vay comin’ not, he vas assjack!”’ 


Well, I know you will agree with me that that mostly 
defines our differences these days. 


But I allude to a thought of Benjamin Franklin which 
was that this government, in order to protect the citizen 
in the undertaking such as you have embarked upon, must 
early have him know that he was an individual, and that 
as an individual, he was a sovereign. In the Constitutional 
Convention hear him when he says, ‘‘ We have wasted many 
days here. As fast as we make one proposition we get as 
many ‘‘ayes’’ as we get as many ‘‘noes,’’ and we get as 
many ‘‘noes’ ’as we get as many ‘‘ayes.’’ The great 
trouble with us all is, we are turning to ancient govern- 
ment, looking there to get some form and pattern after 
which we can idealize or copy. But we find nothing 
there that is fitting to the thing we wish to organize here. 
‘‘We turn again to history,’’ says he, ‘‘and we find the 
history is of governments where men were subject to rulers 
and under the domination of power. Here we are seeking 
to establish one that shall be free in its citizenship from 
the domination of others, but, apart from either, would 
recognize in themselves that privilege to pursue their 
ealling, inaugurate their systems, carry it to the end in 
their own free right as citizens, pay their taxes, give their 
dues, discharge their responsibilities and feel that their 
reward comes to themselves.”’ 


Now, gentlemen, I speak more to you because the women 
have not had time, with their busy housework and respon- 
sibilities of family, to consider the thing I want your 
thought upon. Government is a constantly changing pro- 
cess. There never was an application to anything so fit- 
ting as to government when the expression is used that 
‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ At present here 
in our government, meaning, of course, no reference to any 
political party, there seems to be a tendency to copy some 











of the experiments of the old worlds which led these old 
worlds to the disasters which have now befallen them com- 
mercially, economically and spiritually. This tendency is 
to convert our government as the direct owner of the op- 
portunities of men in commerce, to appropriate the differ- 
ent avenues of life and turn them over to the government, 
by which the government usurps the privileges of the 
citizens in business, assumes to take his business from 
him, either conduct it as government, or so control him in 


its exercise that he is unable to govern it in a manner 
profitable to himself. 


We have gone to such an extent in this new hour of 
the Republic, following the great holocaust of nations, 
that we are now threatening to take over every agency of 
service, the railroads, the telegraph, post office, banking, 
private business, every conceivable form of waterway, every 
conceivable form of education, and then into every form 
of commercial undertaking, to the control of agriculture, 
to the domination of every individual enterprise. If this 
thing shall continue it will mean finally that the citizen 
will have no opportunity where he can enter into compe- 


tition, with his ingenuity on the one ‘hand, his industry 
on the other. 


And, among other threats which come to my eyes is a 
threat now that insurance companies, having for their ob- 
ject the presenting mutually of their capital, and rendering 
to their fellow man an assurance to him, in turn, for the 
payment of his premium, and a compensation to him by 


the assurance of a guarantee against his loss in proportion 
to that which is contracted for. 


But, as against this, there is now the movement afoot 
for the government to go into the insurance business and 
nationalizing the insurance, by which the policyholder 
shall oceupy the same place as the man does té the army 
or to the post office, a mere patron. 


The next proposition, which is being proposed gravely 
in the West, from whence I have just come, is that all in- 
surance companies insuring, particularly fire, shall be put 
out of the state and the state itself shall become the 
insurance house, the insurance company and be the only 
agency of that nature to provide for the citizen. Ladies 
and gentlemen, what shall be the end? I make no reflection 
upon the gentlemen, wherever they are, who honestly 
preach this doctrine, if they sincerely believe it. I make 
no reflection upon the officials who have attempted to 
administer these doctrines, if they have been sincerely 
honest. But pause and think of your government. We 
will contemplate this state. The moment the state goes 
into insurance, then the policyholder will be the citizen. 
In the event of his loss, he will take it from the state, and 
the money of the state is the money of the people, paid 
in by the tax payers. Or he takes it away from his 
brother tax payer. His losses, we will say, may: be multi- 
plied by some severe holocaust. It may be the wiping out 
of a city. It may be tornadoes upon the farm. It may be 
some general unhappy disaster. What is the result? The 
treasurer of the state then objects to paying. He must 
litigate. Where does he litigate? He must litigate the 
state in the state’s own courts, before the state’s own 
judges, who wouldn’t dare to decide in his favor lest they 
awaken the opposition of the tax payers. Right there 
and then he is before both the jury and the judge, which 
ends his hopes. 


We come then to the other. A levy of taxes must be 
made upon the citizen to obtain the funds wherewith to 
place in the treasury to pay his policy. The moment that 
is attempted, every man who is not insured rebels against 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Responsibility 


of Leadership 


By Dr. G. W. DYER 
Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


think it is extremely unfortunate that the word 
| ‘“mutual’’ has been abused so much. You know there 
are two sorts of mutual things in this country, and 
one kind is like the hot pies a negro was calling out. He 
was hollering, ‘‘Hot pies! Hot pies,’’ and a man said, 
‘* Bring me one of those hot pies. I allus did like ’em 
hot.’’ He paid the price and took the pie and the Nigger 
rushed off. He yelled after him, he said, ‘‘You black 
skinned rascal, come back here; this pie is cold as ice. 
What do you mean by saying they were hot pies?’’ 
He said, ‘‘ Boss, you got it all wrong, dat’s just de name 
ob de pie. Hot pie! Hot pie!’’ 

So there are a lot 
of mutual things ; that 
is just the name. But 
as the organizations 
that you represent are 
Mutual, I think that 
you might use the ex- 
pression used by an 
old fellow who didn’t 
exactly understand 
what mutual meant 
when he said, ‘‘It is 
mutual on bothsides.”’ 

Now, my friends, it 
is nothing strange at 
all that men like 
Franklinand Marshall 
and Washington and 
Jefferson should have 
become interested in 
Mutual Insurance or- 
ganizations. It was 
simply an expression 
of that spirit of co- 
operation which was 
supremely character- 

istic of our ancestors of that day, and which I think was 
characteristic of our old Anglo-Saxon ancestors long before 
this country was discovered. You know there has been a re- 
markable change in the spirit of communities, within the last 
100 years. Now, I grew up in one of those rather primitive 
communities. I am not a primitive man, but in the 
place where I lived in Virginia we were a little bit 
late in getting into the procession,—and I sometimes am 
almost sorry that we ever did get into it, as I look back upon 
many of the beautiful things characteristic of the simple 
life back in the country. And the thing that impressed 
me most is that beautiful spirit of co-operation, mutual 
friendship, neighborliness. I never thought anything about 
it as a boy. ‘‘When men ‘‘got up”’ the corn, it would 
have cost a good deal to shuck it at the time; so what did 
they do? They invited the neighbors to come in. I don’t 
think that I ever appreciated an invitation more in my life 
than the first invitation that I got to ‘‘come over and shuck 
corn,’’ nearly all night. But people did it. 


It was the same when a man had a forest to cut down. 
The neighbors came and cut it down for him. There never 
was any thought of charging for it. And if anybody got 
sick, the neighbors would stop their work and go and 
‘‘stand by the'man and stand by his family,’’ just spon- 
taneous like. And so one of the most beautiful things 


to me was that spirit expressed in case of death. They 
would go and sit up with the sick night after night, and 
when death came the neighbors would quit their work and 
take charge of the funeral; dig the grave, make the coffin, 
attend to everything. Well, it was wonderful to live in 
those communities, and a man felt that in some way, what- 
ever happened to him, as long as this spirit, this mutual 
spirit—this spirit of co-operation, prevailed, that his fam- 
ily would never suffer, because people who had that spirit 
would always see to it that every man and every man’s 
family was cared for, whatever came. 

But now things have changed. Since we have come to 
town we are living in a new world, and that spirit of co- 
operation in large measure is gone as a spontaneous ex- 
pression. The city, to me, is one of the most lonely places 
in the world. We are so busy, we are not responsible for 
it as individuals, but we don’t know anybody and don’t 
care. 

Sometime ago you know somebody wrote a book on 
‘*How the Other Half Lives.’” One man said to another, 
‘‘As a matter of fact, did you ever think about it that half 
of the people in the city don’t know how the other half 
live?’ 

He said, ‘‘No, and they don’t care a damn, either.’’ 


Another thing has taken place here in the city that 
makes this a most serious question. Under that old life 
practically every man had some property, every man could 
have property, however poor. 


It is one of the striking things of modern life that the 
millions of people living in cities today don’t own property. 
They consume, eat up and carry away and wear out every- 
thing they make, practically just as they make it. It is a 
serious thing for a man to get sick now in the city. It is a 
costly thing for a fellow to die now. Hardly any poor 
fellow can really afford to die now; it costs too much. And 
so I don’t know what our condition would be were it not 
for this great insurance movement. It is the only hope, 
practically, today, of the poor man in the city as a means 
of providing for his family. If he is a practical man, may- 
be he could save money, but the pressure is so strong very 
few of them do it, and practically the only way that the 
average man today has of providing for the uncertainties 
of life and of the hardships that may come, is through this 
wonderful movement that you gentlemen have organized 
and conducted. 

So I think, as a matter of fact, the work that you are 
engaged in is a very much bigger thing than any of you 
realize. You know I think sometimes it is unfortunate that 
men who work like this don’t stop and analyze. It is a 
big thing—a mutual insurance company. 

Now, did you ever think about the essential principle of 
Christianity, getting away from all theology, which often 
confuses rather than explains. On one occasion the peo- 
ple asked Jesus, ‘‘Who is the big man? Who is the big 
man, in your estimation? Who is the man who stands 
highest in your estimation?’’ Do you remember what He 
said? ‘‘It is the big worker, the prime minister, the first 
servant ; it is the man who is doing most to help his fellow 
man. 2 
My friends, I think in your business that you ought to 
congratulate yourselves. I congratulate you that you are 
in a business where you can every ‘hour of the day be con- 
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scious of the fact that ‘‘As I am working here, I am not 
working for myself alone, but I am giving the best that 
I have to contribute the largest possible service to human- 
ity,’’ which is a very essential thing in Christianity. 


I sometimes am sorry for folks engaged in certain work. 
I have just thought about what a terrible thing it is 
for a man to go through this life manufacturing hair dyes, 
or making lipsticks or something like that. And I think 
that men doing the work that you are directly engaged in 
are serving your fellow men, as the preacher is engaged 
in serving his fellowman, or the teacher. 


Now I want to talk to you tonight a while on the re- 
sponsibilities of Leadership under our Constitution. I am 
conscious of the fact that this is a most unusual audience, 
representing large sections—different sections of this 
country. Not only that, but I think that practically all 
of you men here tonight are leaders in the community in 
which you live. The Constitution of the United States, the 
American theory of government, puts a special responsibili- 
ty on men of your type, and I am sorry to say that Amer- 
icans up to this time, of this type, have not recognized it 
and carried it. 


The leaders of the American Revolution were not pro- 
gressives, not in the sense of the ordinary definition. You 
know there are two sorts of progressives. There is one 
progressive that I call sometimes a crawfish progressive. 
He moves, but he doesn’t go where he is looking and he 
doesn’t look where he is going. 


Now, there is another sort of progressive which I think 
you might call a reactionary, and I should say that the 
American Revolution was a backward movement. Did you 
ever think of that. George III was a progressive. The 
Americans and the men who gave us this great country, 
—what was their slogan of the Revolution? It was ‘Back 
to the Unwritten Constitution of England.’’ No Taxation 
Without Representation was a principle won centuries be- 
fore, and the American revolution was fought to bring the 
English government back to the unwritten constitution. You 
know there is a whole lot of tomfoolery about this ‘‘looking 
forward’’ all the time. About the biggest fool thing a man 
ean do when he gets on the wrong road is to keep moving 
forward and looking forward. Did you ever think of that? 
The only sensible thing to do is, when you get on the wrong 
road, to go back and get on the right road. That is what 
they did, and they brought George III back too, and they 
brought England back. England took the back track after 
the American Revolution and went back to those old prin- 
ciples for which our forefathers fought, and from that day 
England has changed her policy, and that is the reason she 
is a great country. 


Lloyd George, when he was in this country, said some- 


thing—a very wonderful thing. I think it is wonderful 
because I had said it before he did. Not exactly in the 
language, but the same thought. But it was a very re- 
markable thing for an Enlishman to say, speaking of this 
very thing, that after the American revolution not only did 
we go back, but we took England back; she went back 
and reversed her whole situation; and Lloyd George said, 
‘‘George Washington was the founder of the British Em- 
pire.’? And he was, too, because ‘‘he brought ’em back.’’ 


My friends, practically every great reform in this world 
is a backward movement. The Protestant reformation was 
a backward movement. It went back to the Bible. The 
great Wesleyan reformation which grew into Methodism 
was a backward movement. It was bringing them back to 
the principles of Christianity, and whether you take it in 
church or in state, practically every forward movement, 
real forward movement, is going back and incorporating 


again the great principles of civilization that have been 
tried out and found to be true. 

The founders of our government didn’t believe in the 
sort of democracy that is popular today, not a bit. Did 
you ever think of that? There are two types of democracy 
—the American type and the socialistic type. The Amer- 
ican type of democracy, as taught in the Constitution, is 
not a government by the people. No, No, No, not a bit. 
They didn’t believe in a government directly by the peo- 
ple. They believed in giving the people all power, but that 
theory of democracy was a representative democracy. Give 
the people the power to elect representatives. But their 
theory of democracy was a government run, not by the 
masses directly, but by trained representatives of the 
masses. 


So, in the three departments of government— the Judic- 
ial Department, the Executive Department and the Legis- 
lative Department, did you ever think how they worked 
this out? They said in the Executive Department, ‘‘ Not 
a single man shall be selected directly by the people.’’ That 
is the reason they put the electors there. ‘‘He shall be se- 
lected by the representatives of the people, and every other 
executive officer likwise.’’ 


When it came to the Judiciary, they said, ‘‘Not a single 
man in the Judiciary Department shall be selected directly 
by the people.” As a matter of fact, they moved the Judi- 
ciary Department two steps from the people, because every 
man in that department was to be selected by a man not 
selected by the people, and only place in our whole govern- 
ment that they gave this so-called direct democracy any 
recognition at all was that they allowed the people to elect 
simply the lower House of Congress, and only for two 
years; but they put the Senate, a representative body, 
there for six years to block any fool thing that they might 
do. 

That was the American type of democracy. That was 
drawn from experience. They knew the weakness of the 
people, when not restricted. They believed in the people as 
a final source of all power, but they knew the natural limi- 
tations of the crowd in running the government, and they 
provided against it. 

They assumed two things when they launched this gov- 
ernment, and their faith in this government was based on 
two assumptions. One is—I want you to listen to this, 
especially—one assumption was that the strong men in 
every community, men of your type, would always take 
the lead in politics. They never dreamed of anything else 
but that the biggest and the best men in America in every 
community would take the lead in politics, and they did 
for the first fifty years. 


The second assumption was that the average citizen 
would always prefer a big; strong man for a representative 
to a demagogue. Well, we fooled them in both. 


Now, one of the strange things is that the big men did 
take the lead as long as they lived in the country, and in 
those days nearly everybody lived in the country, because 
we did not have our large cities as we know them today. I 
live 21 miles from my work and I live out in fhe country, 
where I like to live. It is worth going 21 miles just not to 
live in the city I think. So when we lived in the country 
the biggest and best men went to the front. Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Marshall,—they were the men who 
led this country—great statesmen, patriots, scholars and 
philosophers. But one thing they never anticipated; In 
the first place, they didn’t anticipate a city. They didn’t 
dream of the American city ever being any problem. : But 
with the railroads and the application of steam to machin- 
ery and the discovery of electricity, we were rushed to the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The American Mutual 


STABLISHED 37 years ago, the American Mutual 
E Liability Insurance Company, of Boston, has the 
distinction of being the oldest and one of the most 
substantial liability insurance companies in the country. 
In 1887 a special Massachusetts Charter was issued 
(since amended, granting further privileges and enlarged 
powers) to a group of prominent New England manu- 
facturers authorizing them to organize the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, As a majority of the 


C. E. Hodges, Jr., Vice-President, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company. 


charter members were associated with mutual fire insur- 
ance companies and were familiar with the many advant- 
ages of mutual insurance, they recognized the desirability 
of having a liability insurance company operated and con- 
trolled by its policyholders, or a mutual company. 

In organizing the new company they followed the gen- 
eral plan of the mutual fire insurance companies of which 
they were policyholders and which companies were among 
the most successful and most substantial in the country, 
It was under these favorable circumstances that the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company was born. 

THe AMERICAN Mutuau Topay 


Today the American Mutual is one of the leading lia- 
bility insurance companies. It is under the active direction 
of its Board of Directors,—men of integrity and with sue- 
cessful records and long business experience. The officers, 
heads of departments and branch managers are all thor- 
oughly trained insurance executives who understand the 
requirements of the public along insurance lines. 

The conservative policy of this company in underwrit- 
ing practices has resulted in a very favorable expense and 
loss record and it has always been in a strong and con- 
tinuously improving financial condition. 

The American Mutual is licensed to transact business in 
thirty-two states and it has forty branch offices. All com- 
pany employees are paid salaries and as all transactions 
are with direct employees of the company, ‘there is a close 
understanding between the insured and the company and 
an ideal quality of service is assured. 

The surplus of the American Mutual is larger than the 


combined capital and surplus of many stock companies 


and is all available for the payment of losses. The loss 
reserves are always carefully and accurately computed in 
the manner prescribed by law for liability insurance com- 
panies. With its large surplus and ample reserve for 
losses, it is in a financial position equaled by few stock 
liability companies. 

Since the American Mutual was organized in 1887 the 
dividend has varied between 20 per cent and 65 per cent. 
This company does not insure hazardous risks. By select- 
ing risks carefully the loss ratio has been very low. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the moral hazard of a risk and 
not all classes of manufacturing business are accepted. 

A healthy balanced relation between selection and diver- 
sification of risks is conscientiously maintained. 

A large inspection department is maintained. The 
safety engineers and inspectors are competent, practical 
and technically trained men whose entire time is devoted 
to inspections and rendering service to the policyholders. 
Company hospitals are operated in the cities of Auburn, 
Boston, Buffalo, Hartford, Long Island City, Newark and 
New York, while the company has special service arrange- 
ments with many doctors and hospitals throughout the 
eountry . 

The spirit that has created the magnificent record of 
the American Mutual is shown on the ‘‘Foreword”’ of a 
book written by the able President of the American Mutual, 
Charles E. Hodges, entitled, ‘‘The Return of 300.’’ Para- 
graphs in this ‘‘Foreword’’ read as follows: ‘‘I have 
watched the American Mutual outgrow its swaddling 
clothes and become a husky youngster. I have eyed its 
development with the same feeling as a parent eyes his 
own offspring. And its present commanding position 
among casualty companies is a source of great personal 
gratification. 

‘‘T have seen the American Mutual fight the battles that 
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are the lot of all pioneers. And like the hardy pioneers, 
of which there was a wealth in America, the American 
Mutual has lived and prospered, because it was founded 
on those principles which endure, and it possessed the 
qualities which triumph.”’ 

No article about the American Mutual would be com- 
plete without further quotations from this book, so ably 
does it portray the advantages of Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance. 

‘‘There are but two prevailing kinds of insurance com- 
panies—mutual and stock. Mutual insurance companies 
are conducted for the benefit of their policyholders. 

‘‘Stock insurance companies are operated for the profit 
of their stockholders. 





Top_row, left to right:—James F. Kane, ‘Vice-President; C. E. Pettibone, Vice-President. Middle row, left to 


ph T. Hull, Assistant Treasurer; Henry C 


‘‘A mutual insurance company has no stock. The pre- 
mium which the insured pays is devoted entirely to afford- 
ing protection for the policyholder and rendering him serv- 
ice of the highest character. 

‘*A successful stock insurance company pays dividends 
to its stockholders. 

‘* A suecessful mutual insurance company pays divi- 
dends to its policyholders. These dividends are the result 


of savings affected by the plan under which the mutual 
insurance companies are conducted. 

‘*In short, the essential difference between a stock insur- 
ance company and a mutual insurance company is that 
of the cost of the insurance. 

‘The soundness of the mutual principle in insurance, 
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and its acceptance by the most conservative as well as the 
most progressive business men, is attested by the phe- 
nominal growth of mutual insurance companies and the 
prosperity which they are enjoying, now that the merits of 
mutual insurance have become known and are recognized. 

‘‘Stock imsurance is a profit-making business for the 
purpose of selling indemnity. Its primary interest is in 
its profits; it is organized to secure them and uses every 
means at is disposal to further the end. The inevitable 
result is an opposition of interest between the manage- 
ment and stockholders on one hand and the policyholders 
and public on the other.”’ 

A $1,000 premium in the American Mutual has consist- 
ently earned a dividend of $300 annually. From this, 
then, the average premium and the average dividend, was 
derived the title of the book from which the above quota- 
tions were taken. 

A magazine, ‘‘The American Mutual,’’ is published by 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. Like 
the other publications of this company, it contains most 
excellent articles about mutual insurance. 

Under the direction of C. S. Crummett, its able editor, 
it has advantageously displaced much company advertis- 
ing in other publications of national circulation. 

The American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
owns 95 per cent of the guaranty capital of the Allied 
American Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, of 
Boston, which was organized in 1920, to write fire and 
theft insurance on automobiles. The two companies are 
under the same management. 

The kinds of insurance written are Automobile Liability, 
including property damage and collision; Contingent Lia- 
bility; Elevator Liability; Employers’ Liability; General 
Liability; Golf and Game Public Liability; Public 
Liability ; Teams Liability and Workmens’ Compensation ; 
This company, together with the Allied American Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, furnishes all forms of 
automobile protection. 

Unlimited re-insurance in excess of $100,000 is carried 
on workmen’s compensation coverage. Miscellaneous lia- 
bility is re-insured in excess of $25,000 and $50,000. 

The securities owned are high grade and are remuner- 
ative. Over $18,972,004.07 in dividends has been returned 
to policyholders since the American Mutual was organized. 

The Semi-Annual Statement of the American Mutual, as 
of June 30, 1924 shows its Assets to be $13,013,598.46. The 
Net Premium Income increased $393,652.56, while the Net 
Premium Income for Twelve Months Ending June 30, 
1924, was $10,561,063.03. 

The officers of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company are: Charles E. Hodges, President; Benjamin 
Brooks, Vice President; Charles E. Hodges, Jr., Vice 
President; James F. Kane, Vice President; C. E. Petti- 
bone, Vice President; Victor A. Trundy, Vice President; 
William H. Conway, Treasurer; Henry C. Kneppenberg, 
Jr., Secretary; Frank R. Mullaney, Asst. Secy. and Actu- 
ary; Ralph T. Hull, Asst. Treasurer. 

Recognized throughout the country as a liability insur- 
ance company second to none, the American Mutual, to- 
gether with the Allied American Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, have splendidly demonstrated the great 
principles of Mutual Insurance and their friends and 
patrons are numbered by the thousands throughout the 
country. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL’S PRESIDENT INJURED 


It was with the greatest regret that the delegates at the 
annual mutual convention learned of the injuries received 
by P. W. A. Fitzsimmons during a fire at his summer 
home in Michigan, Mr. Fitzsimmons was, on this account, 
unable to attend the convention. 


Duty and Destiny of Insurance 


Address by J. C. ADDERLY 


Before the Opening Meeting of the Various National 
Mutual Insurance Associations 


E are assembled in a great meeting; the greatest 
meeting in which mutual insurance has ever as- 
sembled. For the first time the four great National 


Associations of Mutual Insurance Companies have met in 
joint assembly under the leadership of the American 


J. C. Adderly 


Mutual Alliance. We are here for the purpose of con- 

sidering (1) special problems pertaining to each class of 

the insurance business, (2) general questions which affect 

the entire business of insurance and (3) questions of public 

policy and necessity which affect all business and industry. 
TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 

The past ten years have been years of great progress in 
the field’ of Mutual Insurance. It was but ten years ago 
when the first attempt was made to jointly consider the 
problems of Mutual Insurance Companies. The National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies had only been 
in existence for a few years at that time. The Department 
of incorporated mutuals representing the larger mutual fire 
insurance companies was only in process of organization. 
Representatives of these two organizations had just met 
with the older organization of Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Companies known as the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, to consider some basis of co-opera- 
tion. 

These organizations now include most of the mutual 
insurance companies eligible for membership in each re- 
spective Association. The more recently organized Nation- 
al Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
has also made great progress and is a constituent member 
of the American Mutual Alliance. 

IncrREASE In BUSINEssS 

During this period of time the total volume of business 
written by mutual fire insurance companies has been 
trebled. The Mutual Casualty movement was then in its 
infaney and the premiums written by Mutual Casualty 
Companies amounted to only a few hundred thousand dol- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Insurance and Banking 


Address delivered by WILLIAM GEORGE 


Past President, Illinois Bankers Association, Before the 
Mutual Convention 


and Insurance. Both are financial institutions and 
become trustees and custodians for vast sums of 
money placed in their care. With the Bank the sums so 
deposited are termed ‘deposits.’’ With the Insurance 
Company the sums deposited are termed ‘‘Premiums’’ or 
’*Premium Deposits.’’ 
Confidence is the basis for the successful operation of a 
banking institution or of an insurance company. The 


| od are many points of similarity between Banking 











William George 


management in either case must be conservative and every 
precaution must be taken to safeguard the interests of 
the depositors or premium payers. Without public confi- 
dence and a record of achievement which will support 
such confidence, neither a banking institution nor an insur- 
ance company can be successful. 

In practical operation the law of average must be de- 
pended upon by both institutions for safety. The bank must 
not lend its resources where the failure of a single insti- 
tution may jeopardize its solvency. Its loans must be so 
distributed as to give the maximum of safety so that the 
loss of a single loan will have little effect upon the balance 
sheet. An Insurance Company must likewise distribute 
its risks in such a way that its resources may not be sub- 
jected to too great a hazard from any single occurrence or 
disaster. The law of average is absolutely depended upon 
in both cases to produce stability in operation that will 
safeguard the interest of the depositors and yield a profit 
to the institution. 


Point oF DIVERGENCE 


The parallel between Banking and Insurance probably 
ends here. Conditions are divergent in several respects, 
notably in connection with the accountability to the de- 
positor or premium payer. The Insurance Company re- 
ceives the deposits or premiums under no direct financial 
obligation for the use of such deposits until earned other 
than to return the unearned portion of the deposits if the 
contract be terminated. The Bank receives the deposit 
and must pay a rate of interest thereon, varying by reason 
of the nature of the deposit, from 2% to 4%, and in many 
cases even more. The Bank, therefore, must not only as-. 
sume responsibility for the safety of the depositors’ funds, 
but must pay a substantial rate of interest to the depositor 
for the use of these funds while so deposited. The Insur- 
ance Company is under no such obligation and it is for 
this reason that the banking profits of many insurance 
companies are often far in excess of the underwriting 
profits. 

In another important particular the conditions affecting 
Banking and Insurance are divergent. Banks may be in- 
eorporated under Federal or State Laws, but in either 
ease the scope of their operations is limited to the city and 
locality in which the institution is located. The purpose 
of this legal restriction is to retain the funds of each com- 
munity in local banks as far as possible, in order that such 
funds may serve the business requirements of that com- 


munity and be available for the upbuilding and develop- 


ment of local institutions. This policy which has now be- 
come firmly established by sound economic practice has 
resulted in a more even development and upbuilding of our 
entire country. It has prevented a concentration of wealth 
and the use of such wealth in certain cities or sections to 
the detriment and even impoverishment of other sections. 
It has made money available for business enterprises and 
community purposes, where otherwise it would not be 
available. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


In the operation of Insurance Companies this economic 
law which has proved so beneficial to the interests of the 
country as a whole has not been followed.. America has 
not confined the insurance business to local or even national 
institutions. Insurance organizations of foreign countries 
are as freely permitted to transact business throughout the 
United States as are domestic companies. In many cases 
foreign insurance companies are permitted even greater 
rights and are admitted with broader charter powers than 
those which are granted to American companies. This 
practice is unjustified and imposes a restriction upon 
American companies which should be removed. 

I am reliably informed that nearly one-third of the in- 
surance business of the United States is either carried in 
foreign insurance corporations or in local companies owned 
and financed by foreign capital. This condition, in my 
opinion, is economically unsound and the flow of American 
capital to foreign financial institutions of this character 
is a burden which must be borne by American business 
generally. American Insurance may be regarded as failing 
to perform its mission until American Insurance institu- 
tions can and do serve the American public as do American 

’ (Continued on page 22) 
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Mutual’s Great Week 


UTUAL Insurance enjoyed its greatest convention 

the week of October six when the four national 

associations met in Chicago in a cooperative spirit 
and held general and association sessions. It was the 
greatest convention in numbers, the greatest in accomplish- 
ment and the greatest in that enthusiastic spirit that 
earries all before it—a spirit that has placed the banner 
of Mutual Insurance still higher and that has reached 
throughout the country. 

Enthusiastic delegates began to arrive two or three 
days before the opening day and many had registered 
the day before the convention halls were thrown open. 
The weather was ideal throughout the week and nature 
did her part in helping to make National Mutual Insur- 
ance Week the great success it proved to be. 

Every section of the country was well represented by 
wide-awake boosters for Mutual Insurance. The Eastern 
States, the first home of Mutual Insurance, sent their best, 
and their number was large and enthusiastic. The West 
and Southwest were likewise well represented, as was the 
South. The Northern and Central States sent most repre- 
sentative numbers. The friendly and cooperative spirit 
that prevailed throughout the week when North, South, East 
and West met for the one great purpose of furthering 
the cause of Mutiual Insurance, made the event both en- 
joyable and beneficial. Many friendships were formed 
that will be lasting and that will be a strong factor in 
future work for the welfare of Mutual Insurance. 





The entire country complimented Mutual Insurance dur- 
ing the week and the newspapers throughout the country 
gave the convention and the week of celebration extended 
notice. The City of Chicago was not to be outdone by 
the rest of the country and the daily papers from day to 
day told of the chief events of the convention and cele- 
bration, while pictures were published from time to time. 


Two of the leading moving picture companies made 
‘‘movies’’ of the Franklin Ceremonial and of the splendid 
banquet. 

The American Mutual Alliance issued a daily paper 
giving the convention news. This paper was delivered 
each morning to all of the mutual representatives. 


Many very able addresses were made during the con- 
vention by well known speakers. Several of these speeches 
are published in this issue of the Journal. Many others 
deserve publication, but space prevents. 


The Franklin Ceremonial was one of the interesting 
events of the week. The Ceremonial opened by the lay- 
ing of a wreath at the foot of the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, by C. T. Cowperthwaite, of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship, which is the mutual company founded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. Mr. C. A. L. Purmort, of 
the Central Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, sang the ‘‘Song of a Thousand Years’’ which was 
written in commemoration of the selection of the American 
flag by George Washington, Robert Morris and George 














Representatives of Mutual Insurance at the Antal 
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Ross. Senator James Hamilton Lewis delivered the chief 
address. 


The annual banquet was one of the social events of the 
week. Splendid entertainment was provided throughout 
the evening. It came after the week’s work had been 
practically completed and all cares were laid aside while 
the merry banqueters fully enjoyed the occasion. 


The following is a list of the newly elected officers, 
directors, ete., of the various associations: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONS AMERICAN MUTUAL 
ALLIANCE 


C. I. Buxton, Chairman 
Secretary Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
A. D. Baker, Secretary, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Lansing, Michigan 
F. B. Fowler, Secretary, 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
C. A. L. Purmort, Secretary, 
Central Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
C. E. Hodges, Jr., Vice-President 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
Boston, Mass. 77°33 








C. T..Cowperthwaite and Elizabeth Morris Adderly laying a 
Wreath at the Foot of the Franklin Statue. 





John L. Train, Secretary, 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 











Anal Convention, Chicago, October 6 to 11, 1924 
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S. Bruce Black, President, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 

P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


OFFICERS OF FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


C. I. Buxton, President 


Secretary, Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Owatonna, Minnesota 

F. J. Martin, Vice-President 
President, Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
Seattle, Washington 

L. A. Mingenbach, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GOVERNING BOARD— (Federation ) 


J. C. Adderly, President, 
Integrity Mutual Insurance Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

L. R. Welch, President, 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Burton 8. Flagg, President, 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Andover, Mass. 

F. B. Fowler, Secretary 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. J. Martin, President 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
Seattle, Washington 

C. M. Purmort, Secretary 
Ohio Underwriters Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 

A. D. Baker, Secretary 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Lansing, Michigan 

Fred Wessels, Jr., Secretary 
Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 

C. A. MeCotter, Secretary 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

P. J. Jacobs, Secretary 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Houston Dunn, Secretary 
National Petroleum Fire Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. I. Buxton, Secretary 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


OFFICERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTO- 
MOTIVE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A. Shirley Ladd, President 
Secretary, Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

















Mutual Insurance Representatives at the Franklin Ceremonial, Chicago, National Mutual Insurance Week. 
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‘as. S. Kemper, First Vice-President 
President, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
_R. Young, Second Vice-President 
President, Merchants Mutual Casualty Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

. C. Adderly, Treasurer 
President, Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

i. M. Eaton, Secretary 
New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNING BOARD 


S. Bruce Black, President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 

E. J. Brookhart, Secretary 
National Mutual Insurance Co. 
Celina, Ohio 

Ray B. Duboe, Secretary 
Western Automobile Insurance Co. 
Fort Seott, Kansas 

”. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

». E. Hodges, Jr., Vice-President 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

W. H. G. Kegg, Secretary 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 

». J. Jacobs, Secretary 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALTERNATE NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 


Geo. L. Mallery, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


OFFICERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANIES 


John L. Train, President 
Secretary, Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 

J. A. Gunn, First Vice-President 
President, Employers Mutual Cas. Association of Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 

3. Bruce Black, Second Vice-President 
President, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 

J. Waldo Bond, Third Vice-President 
General Manager, Federal Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

J. M. Eaton, Secretary 
New York, N. Y. 

Jas. 8S. Kemper, Treasurer 
President, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 








GOVERNING BOARD 


8. Bruce Black, President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. R. A. Barbour, Pittsfield, Mass., President Ladies 
Auxiliary 





P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Geo. L. Mallery, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

C. E. Hodges, Jr., Vice-President 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

J. C. Adderly, President 
Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

John L. Train 
Secretary, Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 
Utiea, N. Y. 

James S. Kemper, President 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Chas. E. Morrison, General Manager 
Utilities Mutual Insurance Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 


P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


ALTERNATE NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 


Geo. E. Hardy, General Manager 
Allied Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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E. C. Mercer, Winner 1st Prize Horseshoe Pitching Contest 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
C. A. McCotter, President 
Secretary, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
O. E. Hurst, Vice-President 


Secretary, Hurst Home Mutual Insurance Co. 
Millersburg, Ky. 

Frank B. Fowler, Treasurer 
Secretary, Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance (Co, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Harry P. Cooper, Secretary 
Secretary, Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 

W. E. Straub, National Councillor 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
President, Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

L. R. Welch, Alternate National Councillor 
President, Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


DIRECTOR’S THREE YEAR TERM 


M. D. L. Rhodes, Secretary 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
Seattle, Washington 

Justin Peters, Manager 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Winter, President 
Norton Mutual Fire Association 
Barberton, Ohio 

L. R. Welch, President 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


OFFICERS LADIES AUXILIARY 


The newly elected officers of the Ladies Auxiliary are as 
follows: Mrs. Robert Barbour, Pittsfield, Mass., President; 
Mrs. C. I. Buxton, Owatonna, Minn., Vice President; Mrs. 
Thomas McCracken, Minneapolis, Minn., Secretary and 
Treasurer. 





Duty and Destiny of Insurance 


(Continued from page 14) 


lars. During the past year Mutual Casualty Companies 
wrote over eighty million dollars in premiums. At the 
present time approximately 25% of the Fire and Casualty 
insurance business in the United States is written by mutual 
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A Group of Members of the Ladies Auxiliary. 
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companies and in the life insurance field mutual insur- 
ance is predominant. We may look back upon the past ten 
years with a feeling of satisfaction and with the hope that 
the future development of this great movement will show 
equally satisfactory progress. 

During the past decade a great World War has been 
fought. In a sense, however, this struggle still continues. 
In the final struggle America has no allies, but stands alone. 
The struggle is now an economic and commercial one, in- 
stead of a conflict of arms. America has reached a domin- 
ating position in the World of finance and has become the 
ereditor nation of the World. The responsibility imposed 
by this leadership is great. The natural law of the ‘‘Sur- 
vival of the Fittest’’ applies to Nations as to individuals 
and to business. That nation will survive and maintain 
its leadership which can compete successfully with the 
other Nations of the World. In order to do so the business 
activities of that Nation must be handled upon the most 
economical basis. _ 

Mutuaut InsuRANCE Men TEACH VALUABLE LESSONS 

Mutual Insurance has been built upon a foundation of 
economy. Mutual Insurance Companies must teach the 
value of economy. They may contribute much to the gen- 
eral welfare of this country in its competition with the 
World. 

The economy of Mutual Insurance protection decreases 
the manufacturing cost and the overhead expense of every 
class of business which it serves. Its constant effort to 
remove the hazards which cause the loss and protect both 
property and life are of even greater importance than the 
reduction in the cost of the protection itself. 

America has assumed a leadership in agriculture, engin- 
eering, invention, manufacturing and finance. In every 
line of business activity America and Americans stand 
pre-eminent with one single exception,—that exception is 
insurance. In all other lines of business American enter- 
prise and American ability control not only American 
business, but extends its influence to foreign countries. It 
is a sad commendary on American initiative and upon 
American business acumen to report that foreign insurance 
companies have been successful in their competition with 
American Companies and handle a great volume of the 
insurance business of this country. 

According to Alfred M. Best, one of the foremost insur- 
ance authorities, the total volume of American Fire, Marine 
and Casualty premiums approximates one billion five hun- 
dred dollars annually. Almost one-third of this amount, 
or five hundred million dollars, is written in foreign insur- 
ance companies or foreign owned companies directly or in- 
directly. Foreign insurance companies from practically 
every nation of the earth are admitted and freely operate 
in America in competition with American Companies. 
Companies are transacting business here from France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Russia, India, China 
and Japan. 

The fact that America has yet not furnished the neces- 
sary capital and capacity to handle its business insurance 
requirements is a matter of grave concern to American 
business in general and should be a matter of great humilia- 
tion to every American insurance man. In the event of 
War, insurance contracts between companies located in 
enemy countries and the citizens of this country become 
immediately void. During the World War a great deal of 
such insurance was thus terminated and American citizens 
were deprived of its protection. Insurance companies re- 
quire detailed information regarding the properties in- 
sured by them. Such information concerning the factories 
of America, their capacity and character of output would 
2 of greatest value to any enemy country in the event of 

ar. 


During the War with Great Britain in 1812 all insur- 
ance contracts with the British Companies were immedi- 
ately terminated and legislation was later enacted by a 
number of States prohibiting British Companies from 
transacting business subsequent to that War. Conditions 
may again arise under which America may find it neces- 
sary to defend itself from an alien enemy. Is it not time 
that the business of insurance in America be handled by 
American Companies? Patriotic motives, if no other, 
should prompt us to provide for the necessary capacity for 
meeting the full insurance requirements of American citi- 
zens without dependency upon foreign insurance institu- 
tions. 


Early colonists fought for financial independence, as 
well as political independence. Insofar as the business of 
insurance is concerned, the War for independence is not 
yet ended. The early American colonists strove for inde- 
pendence in business and finance to no less a degree than 
they strove for political independence. It was no more 
their intention to pay an insurance tax to foreign institu- 
tions than it was their intention to pay the tax on tea. 
American Mutual Companies were organized by the great- 
est of American Statesmen-patriots for the purpose of 
developing American financial institutions independent of 
foreign institutions. American Mutual Insurance has a 
great duty to perform. It will not have performed this 
duty nor have reached its destiny until every dollar of 
insurance protection bought by American citizens has been 
purchased of American Insurance Companies. 


The Purmort Prize 


(Continued from page 7) 


The cost of conducting the business of Fire Insurance 
must be lowered. 

The fire tax must be more accoruately distributed Prop- 
erty owners, who honestly try to safeguard their property, 
are paying for the loses of the careless and the criminal. 

How is Mutual Fire Insurance facing these fundemental 
issues ? 

Unquestionably, Mutual Companies have been and are 
today leaders in educating the public to fire prevention. 
Mutual insurance, through its underlying principle of 
mutuality, is a powerful force in driving home the simple 
truth that fire losses are only distributed by insurance 
companies. Public elucation is the one force that will 
reduce our fire waste. 

Mutual Companies have shown that the business of fire 
insurance with all its incidental expenses can be con- 
ducted on a lower expense ratio. But this question of the 
expense ratio is more serious today than ever before with 
Mutual Companies branching out into new fields and with 
competition keener, and it must receive the most careful 
consideration. 

Class Mutuals both directly, and indirectly through com- 
petition, have helped to distribute the fire tax more ac- 
curately and equitably, but the time has come when the 
careful study of tabulated figures on losses and premiums 
should greatly advance scientific rate-making. 

Nation-wide organization and co-operation; national ad- 
vertising; the possible dangers of over concentration of 
management; competition between Mutual Companies: 
these are some of the new and specific problems that face 
Mutual Fire Insurance today. 

Let Mutual Fire Insurance face the future with the 
courage and the vision of the past and above all with that 
spirit of idealism, which has been its greatest asset, and it 
will find ever broadening fields for public service. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the unexpected death of George A. Blauvelt mutual 
insurance has suffered a distinct loss. Mr. Blauvelt was 
for years one of the guiding spirits of the Employers 
Mutual Insurance Company, of New York. He was long 
considered a power for good in New York State Politics 
and his public spirited interest in the problems of govern- 
ment received recognition in his election to the New York 
Senate. After having pneumonia for a brief period his 











death occurred on the morning of October 15. 


We always knew that most people would come to recog: 
nize the fact that Mutual Insurance is American Insurance, 
knowing of the general acceptance of Mutual Insurance as 
the best and most sound form of protection. 

Mutual Insurance has made great progress. In fact, it 
has about converted the Insurance Field, the heretofore self- 
styled ‘‘arch enemy”’ of all things mutual. On the editorial 
page of their issue of October 16, 1924, appears an editorial 
on ‘‘The Record of Insurance.’’ This editorial takes issue 
with Senator La Follette for his attack on insurance. This 
stand has our support. The editorial completely answers 
the Senator by stating that Mutual Insurance is the ideal 
form. In this we of course agree. 

This able editorial calls attention to the fact that insur- 


ance is included by Senator La Follette in the aggregatioms® 


of finance that have united with Wall Street to oppress this 
country. The facet that insurance is cheaper, better and 
more economically distributed in the United States than 
in any other country is mentioned. 

The paragraphs of particular interest to Mutual Insur- 
ance are those in which it is stated that the life insurance 
companies with accumulated assets of about ten billion 
dollars are mostly mutual companies, or that the greatest 
portion of the ten billions belongs to purely mutual com- 
panies, conducted and operated for the sole benefit of the 
policyholders. 

It is pointed out that in the operation of the vast ma- 
jority of America’s great life insurance companies there 
is no capital to be rewarded, but that all excess over opera- 
tion costs is returned to the policyholders. Mutual Insur- 
ance is then complimented with a statement claiming this 
kind of insurance to be the very ideal of democratic con- 
duct of business and that it is the work of the people 
themselves. 


Insurance and Banking 


(Continued from page 15) 





banking institutions to the exclusion of all foreign or. 


ganizations. 
INSURANCE Must ProvipE ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Insurance has become a commercial necessity. Insur. 
ance protection is required by Bankers to perhaps a greater 
degree than any other class of business. This protection 
must be sound in principle and in practice. Dependence 
upon the insurance institution serving banks must be ab- 
solute, in order to protect both the bank and its depositors 
against loss from the peculiar hazards to which banks are 
subjected and which, without insurance protection, might 
cause a serious drain upon the Bank’s resources. For many 
years it had been the practice of Banks to purchase such 
protection from stock insurance companies. It was the 
general practice of such companies to appoint either the 
bank, itself, or some person connected with it, as an agent 
in order that such agent might write the insurance for the 
Bank and obtain a commission therefrom. 

Stock insurance companies up until the past few years 
have had a virtual monopoly of the Bank insurance business, 
Conditions in connection with the handling of this insur- 
ance began to be unsatisfactory to many bankers. The 
insurance question became a prominent topic for discus- 
sion and consideration at meetings of various Bankers 
Associations. 

In order that a study of this subject might be made, 
the Illinois Bankers Association, which I have had the 
honor to serve in the past as President, appointed a Special 
Committee to investigate and report. 


INVESTIGATION BY ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


This Committee made a very thorough investigation cov- 
ering a period of several years. It was found that policy 
conditions had become more and more restricted. With 
the restriction and limitation of the coverage provided, 
there has been a constant increase in the rate of premium 
charged. Efforts were made to secure from the stock in- 
surance companies reliable statistical information upon 
which these increases in rate might be justified. This in- 
formation was denied us upon one pretext or another. 

The reports made by the stock insurance companies to 
the various State Insurance Departments made no separa- 
tion or segregation of the loss experience in our class of 
business. Furthermore, these companies were unwilling 
to make any such separation or to provide us with infor- 
mation relative to the loss experience in our class. They, 
nevertheless, exercised a complete monopoly in the mak- 
ing of rates which had been constantly increasing. 

This situation was similar to that which confronted the 
American Colonists before the War of the Revolution. It 
was ‘‘Taxation without Representation,’’ and is as ob- 
noxious in the form of an imsurance tax as a tax upon 
any other necessity. It became apparent to our Association 
that we could expect no co-operation from the stock insur- 
ance interests in an intelligent and constructive effort to 
solve this problem. 


Mutvat INSuRANCE In AccorD WITH AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Our Committee was finally instructed to investigate the 
subject of Mutual Insurance in order to ascertain whether 
it would be possible to apply Mutual Insurance practice t0 
our requirements with safety to the members of our Ass0- 
ciation and with the opportunity of decreasing the 1oss 
ratio and also the expense loading which had so greatly 
contributed to the cost of this form of protection in stock 
insurance companies. 

As a result of the investgation of our Committee, we 
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C. I. Buxton, New Chairman Board of Commissioners, American Mutual Alliance 


found that the principle of Mutual Insurance had been 
m successful operation in this country since the early 
Colonial days. We found that the oldest insurance insti- 
tutions in America were in each case Mutual Insurance 
corporations whose achievements and records over many 
years had demonstrated their success beyond controversy, 
We found Mutual Insurance to be in accord with the best 
traditions and practices of American business. 


Bankers very early in the history of our country appre- 
ciated the importance of American Insurance Institutions. 
Robert Morris, the Banker of the Revolution who financed 
George Washington and the American Army through the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge, was one of the original in- 


corporators and supporters of the first American Insur- 
ance Company, which was a mutual corporation, organized 
chiefly through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin at Phila- 
delphia. 

That Mutual Insurance is thoroughly sound cannot be 
denied. Mutual Insurance is thoroughly American. It is 
indelibly written into the business history of this country. 
It serves both local and national interests. It is simalar to 
American Banking, in that it is strictly an American insti- 
tution. 

BANKERS ENDORSE AND ORGANIZE MutTuaL COMPANY 


As soon as this investigation was undertaken, every effort 
was made to discourage us and Mutual Insurance was rep- 
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resented to be unsound in principle and un-American in 
practice. The Special Committeee appointed by the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association went into the subject very thor- 
oughly and after a careful investigation recommended that 
a Mutual Insurance Company be incorporated for the pur- 
pose of providing the members of the Association with in- 
surance protection. 

The Association endorsed this report and as a result there 
was incorporated the Bankers Mutual Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. This mutual company is now in successful 
operation. It has been generously supported by the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Bankers Association. Through it we 
have been able to impress upon the individual banks the 
sense of their personal responsibility for loss. We have 
undertaken to safeguard in every way the banks insured 
by this Company in order to reduce the losses incurred 
and thereby reduce the ultimate cost of insurance protec- 
tion. 

The management of the Company is conservative. Its 
first purpose is to provide the strongest possible protection. 
We realize that the strength of this protection and the cost 
of insurance are both dependent upon loss prevention 
activities. It has been this feature of Mutual Insurance 
which has appealed strongly to us. The progress which 
we have made up to this time is most encouraging and 
holds every promise for future success. 

The Illinois Bankers Mutual extends its hand in fellow- 
ship to the other business and agricultural interests of the 
United States who are here represented and who have 
already met and solved their insurance problems by the 
application of the mutual principle in American Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 


Responsibility of Leadership 


(Continued from page 11) 


city and the process has been going on at such a rate, un- 
til now, over half the population is in towns and cities,— 
and they keep coming. I don’t know what is going to hap- 
pen. On every road that is coming into Chicago they are 
leaving the country tonight and coming in. We have be- 
tween fifty or sixty millions in towns and cities, and they 
are rolling in and rolling in. Sometimes I think if we just 
keep coming until we just all get in here, we’ll starve our 
fool selves to death. And perhaps that will be just as 
well, if folks have no better sense. 

Now, this is the peculiar thing. When we move to the 
city—the big strong men in every community, practically, 
have quit polities, quit it, lawyers, doctors, bankers, merch- 
ants, grocers, druggists, school teachers, preachers,—every- 
body has let it alone,—don’t even vote, a great many of 
them. When did you ever see a banker in any town get 
out and lead a great political movement. He can’t afford 
it! When can you find anybody who ean afford it? 

But about the time all the big, strong men quit politics, 
then this new democracy, born in the class struggle of 
Europe, I think, born in socialism in large measure—this 
new democracy, direct democracy, with its slogan, ‘‘ Let 
the people rule started.’’ Well, the leaders all over this 
country said, ‘‘ All right, let them rule; I don’t care. I 
am not going to do anything in politics.’’ They didn’t 
care. They didn’t think it mattered. 

Then we went to work to tear up the Constitution, tear 
up all that idea of representative government, and say, 
‘We never can get things right until we get primaries 
here. Oh, we are going to show you something when we 
get primaries.’’ Well, we got them, and we are showing 
them something, too, aren’t we, in primaries? Wonderful 


fruits from the primaries! Wonderful We have gone to 
work on the Constitution to tear that up. 

John Fiske, one of the greatest of the American histor. 
ical critics, said in commenting on James Madison, who 
gave us the Constitution, and John Marshall, that greatest 
of all American lawyers, who interpreted this Constity. 
tion,—John Fiske said that, ‘‘ James Madison will go down 
in history as one of the greatest political philosophers of 
the English speaking race,’’ and, ‘‘That John Marshall 
would go down in history as one of the greatest lawyers 
of the English-speaking race.’’ My friends, they were not 
slouches. They were the biggest brains coming out of the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization of all ages, that gave us this won. 
derful system of government. And yet the other day Mag. 
nus Johnson said the Constitution was an old document 
that ought to be thrown aside! That is interesting, com. 
ing from Magnus, isn’t it? Magnus Johnson and James 
Madison and John Marshall! Can you think of them to. 
gether ? 

Sam Jones once said, when Ingersoll was lecturing 
around on ‘‘The Mistakes of Moses’’ and charging fifty 
cents and a dollar, somebody asked him if he was going out 
to hear Ingersoll on ‘‘The Mistakes of Moses.’’ Sam said, 
‘‘No, I wouldn’t give fifty cents to hear Ingersoll on ‘The 
Mistakes of Moses.’ But I’ll tell you, I would give fifty 
dollars to hear Moses on ‘The Mistakes of Ingersoll. ’ ”’ 

My friends, I wouldn’t give much to hear Magnus John- 
son on James Madison, but I would give a hundred dollars 
to hear James Madison on Magnus. 

_Now we say they must take the government, put it right 
directly in the hands of the people, let them rule and 
dictate the policies and the theories. That is getting popv- 
lar today. 

It is trange to me that men of ordinary sense can se 
anything in that. They don’t believe it anywhere else, 
only in politics. As a matter of fact, my friends, the peo- 
ple can’t run anything, never could, and never will be able 
to run anything successfully. Did you ever think of that! 
It is no reflection on the individuals. The crowd can’t run 
anything. There isn’t a bank in Chicago that wouldn’t go 
into bankruptcy in thirty days if you let the depositors 
run it, and there isn’t a bank in Chicago that is fod 
enough to try it, either. 

There isn’t a store in this city that wouldn’t go into 
bankruptcy in thirty days if you would let the customer 
run it. I am a Methodist, and we never have been demo 
cratic in government, you know, but I have a good Baptist 
brother who is very democratic in theory, but when it 
comes to practice I will bet never a Baptist church was 
run successfully except by some strong representative 
members in the church. The crowd will make a mess of 
anything they try. 

Why, you can take a crowd of students—university 
students. What could they run as a crowd? And still we 
are saying, ‘‘Let the crowd run it,—half a million folks 
altogether; they know better how to do the thing than 4 
few trained men.’’ That is what we are coming to. 

What is the result? Oh, but they say, ‘‘When we get 
them trained and educated they can run it.’’ No! No!! 
have been teaching in a university for 25 years, and it is 
not necessary for me to stand here and tell you I believe 
in education, but education has failed in two things that 
we expected of it. It has won out in many things and dont 
wonderful things, but it has failed in two. One is, people 
thought that when we got folks pretty well educated, We 
could cure the problem of crime. Well, it is getting worse, 
isn’t it? 

Professor James of Harvard, some time before he died- 
Professor of Harvard University—notice this point—said, 
‘“We thought when we got schools all over the country, ¥ 
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could cure the problem of crime. He said, ‘‘What do we 
find? We have gotten them pretty well educated, and’’ 
he said, ‘‘there is hardly a notorious scheme perpetrated 
on the Atlantic Coast that a Harvard Graduate isn’t con- 
nected with.’’ And, my friends, if education has done a 
thing to improve the citizenship as far as government is 
eoncerned, I can’t see it. I have just been out in Iowa. I 
told those people. ‘‘There isn’t a Western state that has 
done more for education than Iowa.’’ It is an inspiration 
to go through that state and see the magnificent school build- 
ings everywhere, costing hundreds and hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. They have certainly spent money in edu- 
cation. ‘‘But,’’ I have said, ‘‘what have you done in 
politics?’’ Well, they just laugh, like you do. 

No, you cannot depend on that. It won’t go. 

Now, my friends, the result of this substitution of this 
so-called direct democracy for the old American type has 
brought about a very radical change in the nature of our 
representatives in Congress and representatives .every- 
where. They are no longer representatives now, under this 
new order of things; they are delegates. And so when 
you use the term ‘‘representative’’ now, with a few excep- 
tions you ought to put the modification of the old Negro 
preacher, put on one occasion when he was introducing 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi. Bishop Galloway was an 
old friend of mine, and I used to enjoy hearing him tell 
of his experience of preaching to the Negroes. You know 
if a Negro gets hold of a big word, he is going to use it. 
He will not put it in the rigth place, perhaps, but he is 
going to use it. So he was introducing Bishop Galloway 
and he was meaining to compliment him just as much as 
he could. It was something like this: ‘‘My brethren, we 
have with us tonight the great Bishop Galloway, of Missis- 
sippi, one of the leaders of the white race, so-called’’ So 
when you speak of the representatives now, it is ‘‘repre- 
sentative, so-called.’”’ He is a delegate. There is a world 
of difference in the old American idea of a representative 
and a delegate. Their conception of democracy was for the 
people in every community to get together and select the 
biggest and the strongest man that they had, the man in 
whom they had faith and confidence, and let him go to 
Washington and represent them. He had convictions, and 
he stood for his convictions. 

Hugh Lawson, Senator from Tennessee in 1840, when 
the legislature that had elected him sent a resolution ask- 
ing him to vote for a measure, he, like a true American 
representative of the old type, sent his resignation back 
and said, ‘‘That position is against my convictions. I can 
not vote for it. Send somebody else here if you are not 
satisfied with what I am doing.’’ That was the spirit of 
the representative. 

But the delegate has no convictions at all. There are no 
convictions in the way now of any fellow. Why? Because 
the idea is that the crowd must dictate, and the so-called 
representative just watches the crowd and does whatever 
they say. You see, you send a delegation to Washington 
now and tell the average Congressman that you want him 
to stand for a certain thing. What will be the first ques- 
tion he will ask you? ‘‘Many folks down there for it?’’ 

“*Yes, a good many.”’ 

‘“‘Reckon it will be an issue in the next campaign ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

““Well, you go back and tell them I am for it. In fact, 
I have always been for it.’’ It doesn’t matter whether it 
1s prohibition or anything else. And then we wonder that 
things have gotten in such a mess. The wonder to me is 
they are not in a worse mess than they are. 

Now, my friends, the serious thing about this is the dema- 
gogue. It has given a great opportunity to the demagogue 
to go out and corral the crowd under the slogan, ‘‘Let the 


people rule.’’ And now they are making a direct attack 
on the Constitution. 

What is the Constitution? Why, we don’t worship the 
Constitution for its historical associations. This is the 
genius of American government; this is the most original 
thing in this wonderful system of government, this written 
Constitution. How did it come about? Well, you have 
got to understand the philosophy of Americanism. The 
men who laid the foundation of this government believed 
tremendously in the freedom of the individual. From their 
point of view, governments are for the individual, not the 
individual for government. They started with the individu- 
al and they ended with the individual. Everything was for 
the individual, and when they stood for what they called 
self-government, they meant far more than we mean today 
when we use the term ‘‘self-government.’’ I think what 
they meant by self-government was the right of the in- 
dividual to govern himself without restrictions from any 
source, except in the most extreme cases. That was their 
theory. The best civilization comes by making the indi- 
vidual free and taking away restrictions and letting him 
find his place and fight out his own problems and direct 
his own life. You can understand very well those words 
of Jefferson which for a time seemed strange to me, when 
he said,—and this was truly expressive of the American 
spirit—‘‘That government is best which governs least.’’ 
What did he mean by that? That government is best 
which gives the largest possible freedom to the individual 
to direct his own life in his own way. That is Americanism. 

But the socialism which is becoming popular in this 
country is the other extreme,—‘That government is best 
which governs most,’’ and adding on restriction after re- 
striction on business, on everything,—from Washington. 
Why, now we have got to vote on an amendment in this 
country. God puts under the care of the father and the 
mother, the children. That is the way God made it. There 
is no question in the world but that God intended that 
fathers and mothers should direct the lives of their child- 
ren. But the movement is coming to take the control away 
from the fathers and the mothers and let Congressmen di- 
rect the lives of their children,—have them tell fathers 
and mothers all over this country when to put boys and 
girls to work. Just think of it. 

That government is best which governs most, it seems. 

Now, my friends, what is the theory back of that, of 
this freedom to the individuals? They were thinking about 
making men; they were thinking about the best government 
to produce men, and that is the only true test of any gov- 
ernment, is what sort of men it gives to the world. They 
said, ‘‘Let him be free; that is the way to produce men. 
Throw him out and let him be free and let him struggle for 
himself.’’ But now we are going over to the socialist idea 
that we must take care of folks, the government must take 
care of them, take care of them through legislation, take 
care of them through organization. What are you doing? 
All sorts of organizations, taking care of folks. Did you 
ever think of the difference between an oyster and an eagle? 
There is a whole lot of difference, you know. When I was 
growing up in the Virginia mountains the only oyster that 
I ever saw as a boy, until I got to be good sized, was a 
canned oyster. They used to tell me about eating them 
fresh and eating them alive. I thought that was terrible. 
I thought they ought to kill them, anyhow. Perhaps I had 
pictured to myself a fellow taking up an oyster, and the 
oyster kicking and fighting to keep him away, and finally 
getting him into his mouth and swallowing him. 

But when I saw a live oyster, the problem vanished at 
once, because I couldn’t tell the difference between a live 
oyster and a dead one, and I don’t believe the oyster 
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eould tell the difference, either. The oyster has so little 
life I don’t believe he knows whether he is alive or dead. 

But take the eagle. He is the very embodiment of 
strength and power. He impresses you that way. When 
you get close to him you are almost afraid to be close-up 
because he impresses you as having such enormous power 
for a being of his size, and as he looks at you his eyes pierce 
through you. What made him that way? The eagle has 
been under a system of freedom always, and self-govern- 
ment. He has always had to take care of himself. Why, 
the eagle has to get up every morning and look for his 
breakfast. Just think what a strenuous life that is. And 
he has to go out and fight for his breakfast, and then he 
has to look for his dinner, and maybe fight for his dinner. 
That has been the life of the eagle,—self-direction, free- 
dom to direct his life in his own way, and the tempestuous 
struggle for life. That is the reason he is an eagle. And 
there is nothing else in all this world so truly representa- 
tive of America as the eagle. Thank God we have adopted 
the eagle. He truly represents us. 

Now, the oyster is a socialist. Yes he is. The oyster 
doesn’t believe in struggle. Struggle is bad. He has come 
up under a paternal system that nature has built, a little 
house, and closed him in so nothing can hurt him, and he 
ean just lie there and sleep and never have a bit of trouble. 
He never has to think about hard times or anything. He 
ean sleep just as late as he pleases in the morning, dream 
as much as he pleases, never has to go out and fight for any- 
thing or work for anything or struggle. It all comes in 
to him; and he is an oyster, too, you see. That is the 
reason. 

My friends, they considered this philosophy when they 
gave us this great system of government. Sam Jones once 
said, ‘‘For a long time I didn’t know what a man meant 
when he asked me to stand for him. I stood for a few and 
then I found out what it meant.’’ He said, ‘‘I found out 
when a man asks you to stand for him he is going to lie 
down.”’ 

Now, my friends, to the exact that any government or 
any organization stands for folks and takes from them 
the responsibility of fighting out their lives, they are simply 
going to lie down on you, and you are destroying the very 
fundamental conditions of manhood. 


Now they thought so much of this freedom of the 
individual that they drew up a written Constitution and 
then incorporated in that Constitution those great principles 
of freedom for the individual and fixed it so that no crowd 
could take them away. I thank God that I live under a 
government that protects the individual against the crowd. 
I thank God that I live under a Flag that protects the 
minority against the madness of the majority. And those 
things are so supreme that they said, ‘‘You cannot take 
those rights, freedom of religion, one of them,—men shall 
be free to worship God any way they please, or not to 
worship at all, under the American Flag.’’ And that no 
majority can take it away from him, either. They tried it 
in Oregon, I believe, characteristic of the crowd, actually 
passed a law that prohibited churches from conducting 
schools in that state. But, thank God, when you came back 
to this old Constitution, they said ‘‘No’’ to Oregon, ‘‘that 
won’t go, that won’t go; that man has a right, and the 
citizens of Oregon have got a right to worship God any 
way they please.’’ 


So when it comes to your property, and that is the reason 
you can sleep in such security under the Constitution, be- 
cause that crowd may get together at Washington, under 
the leadership of some demagogue and sweep away the very 
foundations of private property. They did it in Russia. 
THEY DID IT IN RUSSIA. But you say, ‘‘Under the 
Constitution they cannot do it. You eannot take property 
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from a citizen, under the American Flag, except through 
due process of law, and then no government can take his 
property anyway without giving him full compensation, 
and no crowd, no majority can do it, no government can 
do it.’’ 


And so, one after the other, that Constitution incorpor- 
ates these great principles of freedom which have been char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, the things that have made 
him great. And it provides against them in two ways. In 
the first place, you cannot take them away until two-thirds 
of Congress and three-fourths of the states shall vote for 
it, and the presumption is that any change that is made by 
such overwhelming odds, the change should be made. 


And another thing. They said, ‘‘You cannot do it even 
that way, at once; you have got to take a whole lot of time 
in going around, and maybe that when the folks cool off 
they will find that it is a mistake.’’ Wonderful how they 
protected it. They said, Washington and Jefferson were 
taking breakfast together in Washington, and they dis- 
cussed the United States Senate. They put up that repre- 
sentative body to break the folly of the crowd. Jefferson 
said, ‘‘Why are you standing for the Senate?’’ In those 
days it wasn’t considered bad form to pour your coffee out 
in the saucer to cool it off, and somebody said if there was 
any better way to cool coffee than that he had never found 
it, and I will say the same. Jefferson had poured his 
coffee in his saucer, and Washington said, ‘‘Why did you 
do it?’’ 


Jefferson said, ‘‘To cool it off.’’ 


‘*Well,’’ Washington said, ‘‘the people need lots of time 
to cool off. We want a government that forces them to 
cool off.’” And the Constitution, in the protection of these 
great individual rights, enables the individual, when his 
rights are assailed, to appeal from the crowd drunk, to 
the crowd sober. Wonderful protection. 

I want to say just one word here to show how you gentle- 
men in your business are related. Did you ever think 
about it, that that is the reason, the chief reason, we have 
developed this great industrial system in this country? 
Everybody that knows anything about business knows that 
you cannot have a great industrial system unless the found- 
ation principles of society are fixed. That is the reason, 
and the chief reason that South America has never devel- 
oped. They have got rich resources, but they haven’t a 
government and never will have. Mexico hasn’t. 


Why, you know in your business, and especially in the 
insurance business, the reason that you developed it, the 
reason that you can develope it. You figure out five, ten, 
fifteen twenty, thirty years, half century, here, on the basis 
that the fundamental things will continue as they are. Sup- 
pose you put all of these basic principles in the hands of 
the crowd. And there is a movement now on to sweep the 
Constitution away; it is advocated in this country that 
whatever the crowd wants it can have, and the Constitu- 
ion must go, and the Supreme Court will have no power, 
whatever they have. Why, sometimes we might have a 
great panic, a great depression, with millions of people 
out of employment. Nobody’s fault. But under the lead- 
ership of a demagogue, without this Constitution to pro- 
tect us, they might at once wipe out the rights of private 
property and confiscate the resources of this country and 
absolutely destroy the whole foundation of our industrial 
order. 


You take the railroads. Seventy-five per cent of the 
railroad bonds are owned by insurance companies and 
savings banks, and twenty-five per cent of the stock of the 
railroads in this country is owned by you people and the 
savings banks, and it is a most serious thing when you 
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attack this great protection to the integrity of business 
that affects us all. 


Now, my friends, there is only one way out of this, and 
that is for men of your type to get back into politics and 
take up the leadership. If I used the language that William 
T. Stead used I might say what he said once, but I don’t 
use that in public. William T. Stead was speaking to a 
group of Methodist preachers in New York not long before 
Stead died, on world peace, and of course the Methodists 
were, ‘‘Amen. Amen. Amen.’’ Stead stopped and said, 
‘‘Damn your Amens; I want you to do something.”’ 
Friends, we want to get out and do something. We want 
to get out and do something, and DO IT QUICK. And we 
are going to do it. 

I am not a pessimist. I am pointing out the seriousness 
of the situation. And it is serious. But when the Anglo- 
Saxon really realizes that a thing is serious, he always 
comes out. You know there is this difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon and almost every other people in the world. 
It seems that whenever any other nation gets in a hole, it 
stays there. It does. Babylon got into the hole and 
stayed. Rome got in the hole and stayed. Greece got in 
the hole and stayed. Spain got in the hole and there are no 
signs of her ever getting out. Well, there are no people 
in the world that have been in deeper hole> than the Anglo- 
Saxon, and he never has been in one yet but that he got 
out. I tell you it is worth much to belong to a people who 
always get out of the hole. We have been, and we are in 
one now, but we are going to get out. 

I was driving a wagon when a boy down through the 
mountains of Virginia, and we got stalled, and a man who 
has never been stalled in the mountains in the old time has 
missed one of the deep things of human experience. We 
had an old Negro who lived with our family who had been 
with the Anglo-Saxons so much that he had caught that 
spirit of optimism. But we got stuck. The horses either 
wouldn’t pull or couldn’t, I don’t know which—the same 
thing, anyway. We would try one thing and it would fail 
and we would try another thing and it would fail, and the 
old Negro said, ‘‘ Well, I ain’t never got anywhar yit but 
what we have got out.’’ and I never forgot that. We have 
never been anywhere yet but that we got out. 


Napoleon, you know, they fought for 20 years and they 
conquered him. Napoleon had a deep contempt for our 
ancestors. And they couldn’t compare with the French 
for brilliancy and dash. Napoleon on one occasion, com- 
menting on his soldiers, said, ‘‘There is one peculiar thing 
about the Anglo-Saxon in war; he never wins any battle 
but the last one.’’ And he always wins the last one. It 
is worth a whole lot to always win the last battle. 

You know he is accustomed to going to sleep. It is noth- 
ing unusual for the leaders to go to sleep. They have been 
doing it all along. But he wakes up. I think the typical 
American, of this origin is a Methodist. I am a Methodist 
and I know pretty well the philosophy of Methodism and 
the practice too. On one occasion Wilbur Fiske, who was 
a great Methodist in his day, a tramp came up to him and 
was going to work on his religion to get some help. The 
tramp said, ‘‘Mr. Fiske, I am a Methodist too.’’ 

He said, ‘‘I knew that as soon as I saw you.’’ 

The tramp said, ‘‘Why, how in the world did you know 
I was a Methodist ?’’ 

He said, ‘‘I knew it from your trousers.’’ 

‘*How could you tell I was a Methodist from my trous- 
ers?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I saw you had worn out the knees 
of your trousers praying and your seat backsliding, so I 
knew you were a Methodist all right.’’ 

So I think that has been characteristic of us in politics, 
but, thank God, we move farther when we are on our knees 


than we backslide, and we are always going up, you see, 
going up all the time. 

I tell this story on a Negro soldier. It was the night be. 
fore the Negro was to go over the top the next morning for 
the first time in his life, and he was sitting down writing 
a letter when the white Captain came by. He said, ‘‘Sam, 
what you writing?”’ 

And Sam said, ‘‘I’m writin’ a letter home tellin’ them 
I will be killed in the morning.’’ 

Well, the Captain saw he had to pump some courage into 
that Negro some way, so he said, ‘‘ Why, you fool, you are 
not going to get killed. If you will do what I tell you, you 
won’t even get hit.”’ 

Well, Sam was ready to listen and the Captain said, 
‘*Now, when you make the charge on those German lines, 
don’t like a fool run pell mell into the mouth of a German 
gun. Of course they will kill you if you do that. But 
when you go over, move in a zig-zag line, and they will 
miss you.”’ 

They went over the top at dawn and the Captain saw 
no more of the Negro until about a week later when he was 
going through a hospital, and there he saw Sam. He 
wasn’t killed, but they got him, and he said, ‘‘Sam, did you 
follow my instructions and move in a zig-zag way? 

Sam said, ‘‘Yes, I tried to, but I think I must have 
zigged when I ought to have zagged.’’ 

My friends, we are continually zigging when we ought 
to be zagging, but, thank God, we always come back, and 
in the final struggle it has been, through the ages, and it 
is going to be in this, in the final desperate struggle, when 
men are predicting our destruction, always comes out of 
the darkness of that crucial test the proclamation en- 
raptured : 


“We will ride the stormiest gale, 
For God’s hand is on the helm, 
And His breath is in the sail.’’ 





Franklin, Founder of Mutual 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 9) 


paying the tax. Every man who is taxed rebels against 
paying it. The final result is the insurer himself, the man 
who is insured , he is the loser at the end so surely as free 
government prevails. 

Then, in connection with this, let’s contemplate the in- 
dividual. How can he go into business? His own money, 
paid by him in taxes, is used against him. It is taken 
from him and in competition against him puts the state 
in rivalry toward him. He finds that it is utterly use- 
less, because whatever he does he is overcome by the 
assurances of the state which, while he knows it can never 
carry it out, the particular patron who relies upon the 
false promise does not so understand, and the final result 
is, you drive the citizen from opportunity, you smite his 
independence, you take from him his commercial privilege, 
and you leave the state where she deceived the citizen by 
leaving him helpless and herself embarking upon that 
which destroys her in the confidence of her fellow man. 
Therefore, I want to state here in this conversation my 
protest against the government going any further in its 
intrusion upon the privileges and liberties of the citizen, 
and that you may leave to the citizen his right to pursue 
his vocation along the lines of his judgment, guaranteed 
by a sense of his integrity and his responsibility to his God. 

Now I come to the last, a phase that I have noted needs 
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attention in our land. There seems to be some misunder- 
standing among our people as to where their devotion 
should lie in their business institutions as well as in their 
personal patriotism. He feels he is a personal patriot to 
his country. He will pay his taxes. He will boast of his 
land. He will give his boy to die in the armies and the 
little lady of the house to suffer in agony and misery 
while she provides the little entertainments and ministra- 
tions necessary for the sustenance of the son and the 
father. 

But, in business we don’t seem to realize that we owe 
the same devotion to our countrymen and to our country 
in business that we do in times of peace in patriotism and 
in times of war in our sacrifice. These companies that are 
created in America become the American companies. They 
are made up of American citizens. They are constituted 
of American money. They are intended for the American 
fellow-men. The hour has come when you should preach 
elearly that while you mean no unjust discrimination 
against any other land, nor to make reflection upon their 
citizenship or their worth, we have a right to turn to the 
great family of America and say that the duty of America 
is to provide for her own family at home to give their 
patronage to American companies, to turn to America and 
realize that by giving their patronage to American com- 
panies they are making prosperous American citizens and 
enabling American citizens to make prosperous their Re- 
public and to transmit to their children independence. 

For this reason we assemble here to pay our tribute 
to the great American who taught the lesson of. American 
thrift, American devotion, American honor. We therefore 
pronounce here upon this assemblage that in pursuit of 
our tribute to Franklin for his patriotism, we also pay our 
tribute for his devotion to American commerce and Ameri- 
ean business. 


Ladies and gentlemen, as we, then, conclude this tribute 
and promise our devotion to the institutions you represent, 
to the American concerns which represent America, may 
I propose or you, then, the text here at the foot of this 
great monument, great because it speaks for a great soul. 
Let us recall the great text of our fathers, and here, as we 
devote ourselves in admiration to that for which this stands, 
we will invite the consideration to the great expression of 
Daniel Webster. When closing one of his famous orations 
in behalf of our Union and our Country, he said: ‘‘ Here 
is our country. Here are the people of our country. Here 
are its institutions. There is its commerce and its agri- 
culture. Here are the men and the women who sacrificed 
for them all. Therefore, today let our creed, our pro- 
tection, be ‘Our country! Our whole country, and every- 
thing for our country, as we thank God we are Ameri- 
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Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ABINGTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1856 


ALWAYS PAID DIVIDENDS 








GEO. G. MA DAN & COMPANY 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


256 TUSSING BUILDING 
LANSING MICHIGAN 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


STATISTICIANS AUDITORS 

















ASSETS OVER $7,000,000 





HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NEGOTIATORS AND UNDERWRITERS 


OF 


EXCESS AND REINSURANCE COVERS 


AND EXCLUSIVE 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITING AGENTS FOR THE 


Security Mutua CasuaLty Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RESERVES OVER $4,000,000 


OUR INTERESTS ARE MUTUAL 
WE CAN UNDOUBTEDLY SERVE YOU TO ADVANTAGE 


SURPLUS OVER $2,000,000 
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Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 











RETAIL HDWE. MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Combined Statement June 30th: 


ASSETS grace ae ie Meee Pes ere $5,769,256.00 
LIABILITIES te ee en ah ee 3,821,058.09 
SURPLUS j pct as 1,948,197.91 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 1923. 2,429,320.00 
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GUARDED FROM ALL PERILS 


Motorists Carrying Our Optional Ten Point Auto 
Policy Are Insured Against Every Known Hazard 


If complete coverage is not desired, select 
the perils against which you wish indemnity 





Pay g Losseson account of bodily 

injuries to others, includ- 
ing death resulting at any time 
therefrom. 


Losses on account of dam- 
Pay “ age to the property of 
others. 


Pay g Losses caused by Fire aris- 
ing from any cause and 
lightning. 


Losses—damage to car— 
Pay . while being transported, 
caused by stranding, sinking, col- 
lision, burning or derailment of 
conveyance. 


Losses occasioned by 
Pay $s Theft, Robbery or Pilfer- 
age, also damage to car while in 
hands of thieves. 


ig Losses occasioned by 
AyS windstorms, tornadoes 
and cyclones. 


Losses occasioned by dam- 
Pay . age to your car from Hail, 
and external discharge or leakage 
of water. 


Pays Losses caused by earth- 
quakes, explosions. 


Pay s Losses caused by invasion, 

insurrection, riot, strikes, 
civil commotion, military or 
usurped power. 


Pays Losses (damage to your 
y car) caused by collision 

with other objects, moving or 

stationary, including upset. 


Proven Protection Provided at Substantial Savings 


Immediate, intelligent service is rendered when mishap or calamity occurs. 
Claims are adjusted equitable, free from petty bickering or delay. During 
a long and honorable existence every single obligation has been promptly 


and cheerfully met. 


The Integrity, since organization, has paid more than six million dollars in 
losses and has effected for its policy holders cash savings in excess of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. The company’s present strong finan- 
cial position is a guarantee of the continuance of this remarkable record. 

















It will be to your advantage to know more about the Integrity Optional 10 Point 
Auto Policy. A phone call, postcard or letter brings full details, without obligation. 
Write for a copy of the revised edition of ‘‘Detailed instruction to back seat drivers.’’ 


Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers 
Home Office, Chicago, U.S. A.— Branches in Principal Cities 
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2 Beacon St. 
ATLANTA 
OMAHA 
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Candler Bldg. 


M 
PHILADELPHIA City Nat'l Bank Bldg. 7 
Sechaff Bldg. TORONTO 


“L-M-C” 


Service Stations 


Spread throughout the United States dianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


and Canada, the Field Service Organi- Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco, Los 


zation of the ‘‘L-M-C’’ furnishes swift 
and easy contact with the policyholder, 
no matter where he may be. 


Departmental offices in Chica- 
go, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Bos- 
ton and Toronto are equipped 
to handle practically every serv- 
ice detail. Branch offices at 
New York, Newark, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Omaha 
eare for the common require- 
ments of the policyholder. 


Representatives are located in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Denver, Duluth, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, In- 


AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS 


BURGLARY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Angeles and all the important cities in 

New England and Ohio. Practically 
nowhere in the United States or 
Canada will our policyholder fail 
to reach in a few moments one 
of our corps of claim repre- 
sentatives. 


Thus does this old line, legal 
reserve mutual insurance cor- 
poration hold ever high its re- 
sponsibility for superior service 

to its members. Underwriting, inspection, 
loss settlement—each a distinct service, 
faithfully performed. Ask any lumber- 
man! - 


COMPENSATION ELEVATOR 
TEAMS FIDELITY BONDS 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office 


CASH ASSETS OVER THREE MILLIONS 


CHICAGO Pantheon Building 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS OVER FIVE MILLIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
TORONTO DETROIT 


NEWARK 
MILWAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 
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